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iroiAN ABCmTECTURAL TERMS 

AKAintA E. COOHASASWAUT 
Mubectm of Fins Asts, Bostok 

AoHARTA, P. K., ifuitan ArcAitec#«re Acoording to the Jf^iKwAro* 
Mpaidatra, pp. ir, 268, i^dex: A DictionaiTf of Hindu ArcAi- 
tecture, pp. xx, 801, index. Both printed in Ailahab&d, 
published hj the Oxford Ukiversitt Pbebb. end without 
date (1927 or 1928). 

• These two volumes, the latter especially, are monumental works, 
and will be indispensable to every student of Indian architecture 
and/ealto. Only those who work along these lines will realise the 
great labour involved in the preparation of such books, especially 

* when they are almost the first of their kind; the serious study of 
the Indian HlpOrSdstras has been too long delayed, and a warm 
welcome may be extended to the Professor^s undertaking. The 
author, nevertheless, has neglected a good deal of work that has 
been done in this field; surprising omissions in the references, for 
example, trt Bao, TfUamdnaj Jouveau-Dubreuil, Archiologie du 
Sud de VInde, and texts such as the Vi^udharmoitara and Ail- 
paraina. Moreover the author is too little, if at all, acquainted 
with the actual buildings; otherwise, indeed, he could not have 
remarked that the buildings and sculptures of the time when the 
text of the Mdnasdra was composed "have all been destroyed,*' 
overlooking the fact that sculptures and buildings of this and 
earlier periods survive in thousands, and that a very great deal 
of exact information about the early architecture can be gathered 
from the Sunga, Eu.^na, and Andhra reliefs. I have myself in 
preparation a work based on this early material, which can and 
necessarily will be very fully illustrated. Jouveau-Dubreuil had 
the immense advantage of a thorough knowledge of the actual 
architecture, and of personal contact with living sthapatis able to 
e.xplain the meaning of technical terms; without these qualifications 
Professor Acharya has attempted an almost impossible task, for 
here book-learning, however profound, is insufficient 

The following notes, however, are meant to be a further con¬ 
tribution to the subject and an acknowledgment of the value of 
what the Professor ^s already accomplished, rather than 
criticism. 
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As of most general interest I would call attention to the items 
Ahhasa, Candra^idli, Sastunakha, KutAgdra, Likkt Linga, Ndrdca, 
TtUd. I should also like to emphasize the fact that a study of the 
early use of the words which later appear as established technical 
terms in the SUpa-Sdsiras is of great value for the study of archi¬ 
tectural history. There is still very much to be accomplished in 
this direction. 


together with ardlia-oitra tnd eitrSiACM are completely mUuader* 
stood. Neither of these is a aaterial, but as explained by SiHcumara, 
AUparatna, Ch. 04, vr. 2-8 (see my translation in the Sir Ashutoeh 
Uookerjee Uemorial Yclume), and by Rao, Elementt of Hindu Icono¬ 
graphy, I, p. 52, citing the Suprobhedagano, a method. Both the 
Minasdra and SwproJthedagoma as cited by the Profeasor himaolf are 
perfectly clear on the point; as the matter is important, I (piote 
the latter: 

fi^aroSooi/aoO'safhparnofH driyarh too eitram uoyato 

Ardhavoyava-tatkdrgyam ardfut-oitrarh oaiva oa (sic). 

Pafe bhittau oa yo(al) likhyafh^ oitrObhiteam ihooyoto (sic). 

The mistake about ibhSsa has led to the extraordinary view (Diet, 
p. 65, 1. 3) tiiat diekhya is also a materiaL Citra, in fact is divided 
into citra, ard/ia-oitra, and citrdbMao, respectively sculpture in the 
round, reliefs, and painting. In Indian Architecture, p. 70, In the 
same connection sarvStlgadrlj/amdna, rendered "quite transparent,” 
really means “in which all the parts of the body are visible.” 
Of course, there are many cases where citra by itself is used to 
painting, but some of these need critical examination; for example 
oitrd^i ma^ltini of CuUavagga, V, 9, 2 does not mean “painted 
circular linings,” as rendered in S. B. B., XX, but simply "carved 
bowl-rests.” 

.IdhJra; add the meaning, “reservoir,” ArthaSietra, III. 8 (Meyer). 

Adhigih&na, plinth: Mukherji, Report on the Anti^ities of the Diatriet 
of LoXiipur, 1890, describes and illustrates tbe various parts and 
mouldings. A few diagrams of this kind would have greatly 
the value of the Dictionary. 

2;iro.- a courtyard, see Cleiger, Jfahd«aih«o, Ch. XXXV, 3 and transL, 
p. 246. 

iiambana-bdha: the balustrade, vediJcA, of a stairway, sopdnd, Cullavappa, 
V, 11. Cf. haetirhaeta. iUimbana, per te, is the plinth of a railing 
or balustrade. 

itekhya: not in the Dictionary. See above under db^idea. The working 
drawing, on cloth, for tbe Lobapis5da is thus designated in the 
Ifohdvoihsa, Ch. XXVII, 10. Alekhya-ethdna is a space left in a 
• manuscript for the subsequent insertion of an illustration. 

lekhyath. 
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llmda: balcony, gallery. C^Uofoagsa, VI, 8, 6, gloeaed pamvJcha « 
pravimkha: tb. VI, 14, 1, deacribed as ba{tbi-noJklutA:arH, see Aaali* 
nolAo. In irab4vafb«a> XXV, 3, the rendering ol dUmia as *' terrace 
in front of a bouse door " (Geiger, ifohdvorbsa, p. 246, note 2) seems 
very questionable. 

ImaUtk^: not in the Dtoltonory, though discussed in the otlier volume, 
p. 179, where kaUUa, "vase” (flnial) is misrendered “dome.” 

Xot in the J/dnosuro, and the su^ested equivalent mUrdhni-i^faka 
seems a little questionable. 1 doubt If an example as fiuial could 
be cited before the Oupta period, when it can be seen on the reduced 
edifices of the Sdrnhth lintel (Sahni, Catalogue, pis. XV>XXVI); 
but these imply an already well-ostablished tradition. The form is 
already employed architecturally in connection with pilasters repre* 
seated at Amar&vatL In Culleooppa, VI, 2, 4 a kind of chair is 
termed and this is glossed by Buddhaghosa 

as having large dmeloko-formed feet attached to the back.'* The 
translation " many feet ” of 8. B. B. XX, 165, cited by Acharya 
without comment, can hardly be justified, thotigh Buddbaghosa’s 
bahupddo siiggests it at first sight. Amongst the countless repre* 
sentatioDS of chairs and couches in Indian art of all periods I cannot 
thtnlr of a single example with more than four l^s. 

AAgaao; applied to the enclosure surrounding a it&pa, i. e. the circum* 
ambulation-platform between the stQpa and ite railing, Dhammapada 
AttkakAthd, 290 (6k. 21, Story 1, Burlingame, H. 0. S., ^1. SO, 
p. 176). 

AtitdvAra; ArtAafdstro, U, 3, and HI, 8. hbyer renders “sidedoor," 
Shamasastry *' front door." In III, 8, the latter meaning would 
seem to be indicated, as only one door is mentioned, and the window 
above it is referred to. In the early reliefs we see no side doors 
to ordinary houses, while there is generally a window above the 
single (front) door. 

Aralni.* add references to Kav^iUpa ArthaiMra, II, 20, with a table 
of measurements prsctically identical with that of the Ifdnosdra. 
In Artkaldstro II, 5, the rain gauge (s. v. below) is to be an 

orstm is width, L e. 2 spans (vttas(i) or 24 dhpulos. 

Arpolo* Pali oppolo, Simhalese opufo, a bolt. See under dvCra, below. 

Arghya: not in the Dictionary. In JfahdeoiHsa, XXX, 92, Geiger’s render¬ 
ing of aggkiga as “arches" is impossible. AppAiyo-pantimayberows 
of garlands or swags, a common enough ornament, or more likely 
rows of vessels of some kind; pAo/ikappAtya must be a crystal dish or 
plotter, as it hs« four comers in which are placed heaps (rdaiyo) of 
gold, gems, or pearls—but more likely we should understand pAolok- 
appAiya and translate as “ wooden offering table " or “ altar." In 
any case “ four corners " has no meaning in connecUon with any sofi 
of known torotio. AppAiko of Mhv. XXXIV, 73 is more doubtful,* 
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perhaps here equivalent to altars or reredoe (Suhh. wahal-ka^). 
See also affghiya, ogghika in P. T. S. Pali Dictionary. 

iryaka-ttambha: not in the Dietionary: hut see under dve^nin, below, 
and Diotionary, p. 669. 

ItaJ^dt, a throne, seat; Atharva Pedo, XV, 3 (see Whitney, in B. 0. 8., 
Vol. VlII), where the various parts are named; the description su^ 
gests the typos still seen at Amankratl. 

A detailed nomenclature of seats will be found in CvHavagga,yi,2, 
Cf. ih., VI, 14, also DrahmajSUi Suita, {Dialogue, I, p, 11, note 4). 

Pact S. B. E. XVli, p. 27, it is by no means demonstrable from 
J&taka I, 108, that fisandi means "cushion**; Cowell’s “couch” is 
undoubtedly correct, and this Is the sense everywhere else. To sup¬ 
pose a chair or eouch placed in a cart presents no difficulty. 

Affdia: watch-towers or gate-towers, irUindapaUha, V, 4. OcpuraffM, 
Bafuivathta, XXV, 30. OopuraffClaga, Utiaradhyagonasiltram, IX, 
16, Charpentier, pp. 67, 314. 

Avoscraho; otaraka (P&li) (T that which sheds water) overhanging 
eaves (of a building without verandahs, andlinda), CuUavagga, VI, 
3, 5: glossed as chadana-pamukhaih, " projecting from the roof.” 
Otdrakt, "under the eaves,'* i e. outside the house, JOtaka, 111, 446. 
Cf. modern ehajja. 

Ivesanin: not in the l>ictioTMry; architect, foreman. Inscription on SUct 
south torana, "Gift of Xnanda, son of V&si^^i, doeraptn (rendered 
"foreman of tlie artisans**) of Raja drl Outakanji** (hfarshall. Guide 
to Band, p. 48). Syaka {&ryaka)’ttQm'bhaa dedicated by Siddh&rtha 
son of NAgaoanda, both dvesapins (Burgess, Bates on the Amaravati 
Stupa, p. 56); dveso is stated to mean a workshop, atelier. 

Ayas: not in the Dictionary. This word is always used for iron (see 
toAa, below). UahCoaihsa, XXV, 28, ayo-kammaia^dvdra, "iron 
studded gate*’ (of a city); th., 30, ayo-guJath, "iron balls”; i6., 
XXIX, 8, ayo-fdla, an iron trellis used in the foundations of a sttlpa. 
Reference might have been made to the iron pillars at Delhi and 
Dhar, and the use of iron in building at Eopdrak. 

Bodhi-ghara, mahdbodhi-ghara: temples of the Bodhi-tree, presumably 
like the many examples illustrated in the early reliefs. No doubt 
a pre-Buddhist form, preserved In connection with the cult of the 
Bodhi tree. See IfoMwijfiaa, XXXVI, 65, XXXVII, 31, etc.; in the 
former place provided with a sand court, vilikdtala; xb., XXXV, 86 
ohgana. Also called a man^opa, <5., XVIII, 63. 

Bodht-mari{fa(la ): is treated as synonymous with vajrOeana, but is really 
the special area within which the oa/rdaono is established; see HsOan 
Tseng as cited by Watters, II, 114, 116. 

Oandra (•ddlA), etc,: some useful material is contributed towards a 
solution of the problem of the proper designation of the so-called 
" caitya-window’* (dormer or attic window, gable, etc.), one of the 
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commonest and most distinctive motifs recognizable in Indian archi¬ 
tecture from first to last. ” Caitya-window " is unsaUsfactory, as the 
form is by no means peculiar to, nor con it have been originally 
devised expressly for caltya-halls; the gable form is derived from that 
of an ordinary barrel-vaulted house end- roro^io is perhaps correct 
in so far as the window is actually an arch, vAtiyana in so for as 
it is a window, but neither is sufflcicntly specific- The problem is a 
little complicated by tlie fact that we have to do both with archod 
windows actually admitting air to upper chambers, dormers, or atUcs, 
with real internal space, and also with similar forms used deooi-aUvely 
and placed in series on cornices or similarly used in friezes; but 
the various architectural forms, complete figures, or heads (see also 
gandharwymukka and gfha) which appear framed in the niche formed 
by the window-arch prove that the idea of an opening to internal 
space is always present. The best established word is Tamil 
(Jouveau-Dubrcuil, poraim), but there seems to bo no similar word 
in Sanskrit; ka4u means nest, and it applies both to the window 
as an ornament, and to actual pavilions {kcnyikadu, Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, fig. 4). The proper term in Sanskrit 
seems to be oandrxhSm (see »,v. in tbc Dictionary), meaning either 
a gabled chamber on or above the kapota (for which condra is given 
as a synonym), or the gable window itself. In the last casw condro- 
miA should really be an abbreviation of candra-idlA-vdidyana, and 
this seems to be the moat explicit designation: "gable-window” is 
probably the best English phrase, German daohfenater. 

A number of passages seem to show also that gav&kfa may be 
synonymous with candra4dian>dt&yana. Thus in RagK«va}hea, VII, 
11, the gavdkfoe are crowded with the faces of beautiful young 
women looking out, and ib. XIX, 7, Agnivarman is visible to his 
subjects only to the extent of his feet hanging down from the gavdkfa. 
The modern vernacular equivalent is of course iharokhA. 

The many-cusped arch, known to modern Mutalman masons as 
piydlid&r mihrOb, and familiar in Bajput, Mughal, and modem Indian 
architecture^ is a development of the “horse-ehoe” arch (gable win¬ 
dow) which has rightly been regarded aa of Indian, pre-Muhammadan 
invention (Rivoira, ifoelem Architecture, p. 110 f); every stage in 
the evolution can be followed. Cusped arches are found already in 
Java by the eighth century (Borobuijur); there is an excellent 
example at the Gel VihfirC, Pojonn&ruva, Ceylon. It would take too 
much space to treat this interesting subject at length here, but it 
is worth while to note that Mukherji, Anttguilies of the Lalitput 
Dietriot, 1, p. 9, gives the Indian terminology; the "parts of the 
so-called Saracenic (five-foiled) arch, ere all Hindu.” These names 
are, for the spring of the arch, n&ga (cf. n&ga-bandha in the sense of 
chamfer-stop); for the foils or cups, kafora; and for the top, eUkkd 
{1»mculika, q.T. in Dictionary). 
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Caikhrama: cIo)8t«r, monk’s walk, at first perhaps only pared, later roofed 
and railed (CuIIava^<;o, V, 14, 2, 3). (7aAi(K»man<i-«Ald, "hall in a 
cloister,** Ovllavagga, V, 14, 2 and Mahlivagg<i, III, 6. 

Oeffyo-ffhom.- in Afohfivorfisa, XXXI, 29, and 60, 61, cetiya-gham U a 
structure built over a stQpa, thflpafH twopari gluirath. Some have 
seen evidence of such a structure In the still standinj; tall pillars 
surrounding: the TliOparAma Dngaba at Anurildhapura, and this inter' 
pretation seems to ho plausible, especially as the pillars are provided 
with tenons above. An actual example of a stQpa with a roof over 
it, supported by four pillars, can be seen at Gadaiadenlya, near Kandy, 
Ceylon. The old caitys'lialls are also, of course, celiya-gharat, and 
of these there existed also many structural examplea 
"ThGpaj*hara ... is simply a house over a tope" (Hocart, A.M., 
Ceylon Joum. Science, O., Vol. I, p. 145). 

Ohannavtra: some desertpUon might have been given of this very common 
ornament, found from prO'Mauryan times to the present day. See 
Bao,Elements of Hindu Iconography,!, p.xxxi,and V.F. A. Bulletin, 
No. 162, p. 90. The chonnaoiro passes over both shoulders and both 
hips, crossing and fastening in the middle of the breast and middle 
of the back; it is worn by deities and tnon, male and female, and 
ocenrs also in Java. 

Oitra: art, ornament, sculpture, painting, see above under AhhAso. Citra, 
eitra-karma do not always mean painting. Some places where the 
word occurs and has been so translated need reexamination; for 
example, CuUovagga, V, 9, 2, oifrdpi mopdAldni does not mean 
" painted circular linings,” but rather " carved bowl-rests." Some 
references should be given to ovffU'SobM, oitra-SdIa which are of 
very common occurrence in the sense " painted hall or chamber." 
The ctffO'SohM of Jacobi, AuegeufSUte BredMungen, p. SO, has a 
high tower (uffunpo eihord). Description of a oitia-sahhS cited 
from the Uttarddhyayana Satra, Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 174. Oittd' 
gdro, in VibhaAga, II, 298. 

Caiikd: as something at the top must be connected with But In 

Ifdnosdna, L. 301, (Diet, p. 197), lambe-hdram api oaiOeddibhih, 
odlikd must be " bodice," and synonymous with oolaha. 

Daraninaoami-tild: not in the Dictionary. A square stone (or rarely 
bronze) slab or box divided into nine compartments in which are 
plac^ symbols connected with water, the whole being laid below the 
foundations of a temple or below an im^e (A. S. I., A. R,, 1903-04, 
p. 98, note). This object is known in Ceylon as a yantra-gala, where 
several examples have been found (Parker, Ancient Ceylon, pp. 298, 
668; Mem. Colombo Museum, Series A, I, p. 26). 

Dev<hiula: in the AvadAno-iataha (Peer, p. 98), used of a temple of 
Nhrftyapa. See also A. 8. I., A. R., 1911*12, p. 124. Devakula of 
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the NSga Dadbikar^a, Mathur& inecriptioD, LQdere’ List, No. G3. 
Inscription of Lc^iobhikA on hfathurA Ay&gap<ita, see VI Int. Congr. 
OriMtalists, III, p. 143. 

Dhavata, whitening: applied to a plastered or other surface, ^ifporotno, 

Ch. 64. i)Aaeoto-Aoro, a "White House," palace, Haribbadro, Sanat- 
kumCraoarita, 546, 590, 608. 

Drupada: a poet, l^g Veda, 3, 82, 33. The whole passage is very doubt¬ 
ful, but apparentijr two horses are compared to carved figures of 
some kind (brackets?) upon a. wooden post. 

Dvara: the parts of a door are listed In Cullavagga, V, 14, 3, also ib. 

VI, 2 (not quite correctly translated in S. B. S., XX, p. 100), as 
follows: kavdfo, the leaves; pitthasaAgh&ia* (= Sanskrit pros!W- 
soibyhdfikd, "upstanding pair"), the door-posUj udukhallika, thres- 
hold; uttarap&eaka, lintel; aggalavaUi, bolt-post; kapUelsaka, bolt 
(-handle); tSeika, the pin or part of the kapi-«iso which fits into 
the socket In the bolt-post (cf. sOci = cross-bar of a tJsdikd); ghatikd, 
apparently the slot in the bolt-post just referred to; talaoehidda, • 
kcy-hole; ivinchanacchidda, string-hole; Svinokana-raiju, string for 
pulling the leaves to from outside preparatory to locking. Some of 
these terms occur elsewhere; with reference to a passa^ in the 
JfolWporinibbano Sutta where Ananda leans against the kapi-stsaka 
Buddhaghosa Is certainly right in glossing kapi-stsaka as aggala, 
for the Sijhbalesc agula is big enough to lean against (see my 
Mediaeval Binhaleee A.ri, figs. 80-82, for illustrations, tb. p. 133, for 
the Sinhalese terminology). As in so many other cases tlie terms 
arc perfectly comprehensible when the objects have been seen as 
represented in relief, or in use, and when the modern technical terms 
are known. 

As eorrecUy observed in 8. B. S., XX, p. 160, dvUra is "doorway,” 
aperture," always with reference to outer doors or gates of any 
building, or of a city, while koodfa means the leaves of a door, the 
door itself. 

See also under grJut, and cf. BobeH Knox’s description of the palace 
of Rnja Simha II, "stately Gates, two-leaved . . . with their posts, 
excellently carved." 

BoM’dudla-sai&sMhahir-dvdra-Mld, "outer room,” "gate cham- i' 

her,” Ifrochakafika, III, 3. 

Prom RV. I, 51, 14 we get duryo pSpati lor the door poets, from 
RV. I, 113,14 dtd for the door leaves, and from RV. III. 61. 4 a thong 
(sySman) fastening. 

Doflro-bdW.- door poets, Mahdvanita, XXV, 38: ago-dvdra, ayo-kammata- 
dvira, i6. XXV, 28, 29, 32. 

Dvdra-kotfhaka, gate house: oUtakefa dvdra-koftkaka, etc., "a gatehouse 


• See S, B. E. XX, p. 105, note 2. 
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with a decorated peak, and surrounded by statues of Indra, as though 
^ard«l by t.g.r.“ JMaka. VI, 125: of. MthaUM, 

UK. 2, story 7. 

T *''«*"*" »l»o OuHavagga, V, 14, 4 and VI. 3, 10; Jataka, 
I. 351 and 11, 431; and Meyer, Arlhaiittra, p. 76, note 6 (iu the 

koUh^n "gatehouse." but 

koffhaka is baek-room in Dhammapada AUhekathi, IT, 19. 

In Jataka I, 227, dvera-koffhaka la, os usual, gate-hoiwe, not as 
interpreter! in 8. D. E. XVII. 219. * mansion' (the ‘mansion' U pW 

and it has seven dudm ko;/hafeaa). 

OAir^a: red chalk. v. 11. 0. rod coloring for walls. 

Medium red color, iUparania, Ch. 04. 117. Brown. /«dw« painting 
under the ifughale, p. 124 (used In preparing the Ickhanl or pencil). 

^avpfli-omofl/ail. III, 18, see H. 0. S., Vol. 4, note on 
p. 208. As a pigment, dhatu-rOga, Jlephadtlto. 102. Geruka, OuUa- 
vagga, V, 11, 6, VI, 8, 1, and VI, 17, 1. MahCvagga, VII, 11, 2. 
Oan^.bhmntia: insufficiently explained by the cross-reference to elambha. 
The two-headed eagle, a gigantic bird of prey, Is first found in India 
on a Jaina stQpa base at Sirkap (Marshall, Guide to Tawila, p. 74). 
In mcdmeval art two forms appear, analogous to Uioso of ganidns. 
one with a human body and two bird heads, the other entirely bird. 
Connected especially with the kings of Vijaynnagsr, and .ippearing 
on their coins, carrying elephants in iU clawa Other examples at 
SriSaiUm (.4. 8. /., A. It., Soutliern Circle, 1017-18); remarkable 
Koratnafignla and BelOr, CSV|ukyan (Jfysore A. 8. Rep., 
1020, and Narasimachar, Ke4ava temple at BelUr, p. 8). A common 
motif in south Indian jewellery. In Ceylon, tee my JHedtoeoal Sin- 
Meee art, p. 85. Cf. also hatthilinga-eakutiM, Dhammapada Altha- 
hofW, 1, 104. Further references will appear In the Boston Cata¬ 
logue of Jllughal Paintings. 

Oandha-kufi^ see a. v. KufL 

Oandharva-mukha: designation of the busts or faces framed in the open¬ 
ings of condm-JdW-odfdi/ona, or gavikfa, gable windows 

(Jouveau-Dubreuil, Z>rovidto» AreAilecfare, p. 12). Cf. eando-muha, 

9. V. eandra-iilA. 


OavOkfa: see Candra, Oandharva-mukha, Qfha, and Barmya. 

Grha., ghara, dgHra, geha, etc.: there is an c.xccllent description of Va- 
santasenA's house (geha, bhavana) in the JfrccAakaftka, rv, 80 seq 
There are eight courU (paofthd • prakoffha) above the outer door 
{peAa-dt>«ro) is an ivory foraria, supported by torarui-dharana-tham- 
hha, and stretching up its head (also) towards the sky; at each 
aide are festival jars (moikpola-kalasa)—«Yes, VasanUsenft's house 
is a beautiful thing.” In the Arst court are pOeOdorpanti, rows of 
pavilions, having st airways (softdtw), and crysUl windows (phafi- 

• Pali pakufpa, Cullavogga VI, 3, 6 is rendered " inner verandahs ” in 
S. B. E., XX, p. 175. 
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^ Bphaiika-vit&yana) with iDOon>face8 (mitAe-oaiuid), or probably 
" facoa oQ tbo caiMlro," i. e. jrand^rvo-maJishaa framed in the condra* 
t&ia^at&yanaa oroameotiug the roll-coruiee, for which the description 
** seeming to look down upon Ujjayinl" would bo very appropriate. 
In the third court are courtezans carrying pictures painted in many 
colors, otuthauonm'dvaZifta citraphaiA ^ vwuIhavoruiUcitvalxpta citro* 
pkolatM. In the fourth court, where music and dancing take place, 
thore are watcr-ooolers (salUa-gagario = talilagargaraya^) hangiug 
from the ox-eye windows {gavtkkha’m gavakfa). 

Tisalu'e |>aInco iu the £a/pa iSillro, 32, is a «dsa-pAara, dwelling 
place; it is tacitta-kamme, decorated with pictures, and ullova-otttii^a, 
has a canopy of painted cloth (ef. Phli %Moka). 

UUindapaiiha, 11, 1, 13 has “As all the rafters of the roof of a 
house go up to the apex, slope towards it, are joined together at it.” 

The famous triumph soug of the Buddha (VidUnakatkS, J&taka, 1, 
7d Dhammapada, 154) has “Broken are all thy beams (pAdsuho), 
the housetop (gaha-kHta) shattered”: the housebuilder is poAo- 
kCraka. 

See also Bodhighara, Cetigaghar», Oittig&ra, Dhavala, KQt&gin, 
SamudrSgSra, Santhdg&ra. 

J^armya; nwityaiA Aarmpam, a beautiful palace, Vikrama Carita (£dger- 
ton, text and transl. in ff. 0. 8. 26, p. 258, and 27, p. 239) has the 
following parts: mdhtprafipjAdne, basement; 5A»ifi-stofnhAa-dodra- 
foro^a, walls, pillars, doorways and arches; idlabAaii/tAd, statues; 
prihgaxM, courts; kapifa, folding doors; paripAa, door-bars;* oolabAf, 
roofs; vifaAka, cornicee; ndpa-donlo, pogs; ntaflevdmna, turrets; 
paedA|a, ox-eye windows; sopdne, stairs; nandpSoarfddi'-pyAa, pavilions 
<t) (sec ZHo^tonory, av.). BarmikH, the little square structure on 
*^the top of a sthpa (Divgdvadina). A cross reference to rdyo-Aampa 
should be given in tbs Dietioncry. 

Harmga, dwelling, Athana Veda, XVIII, 4, 55; RV. I, 121, 1, I, 169, 4, 
VII, 50, Id, etc. 

Booitdtta-Aarmpo, RapAvoathsa, XIX, 39, ” palace with an awn¬ 
ing”; or perhaps oiMnas modern ohajja. 

Saati-hasta, gaja-JMsia: amongst innumerable examples might be cited 
one at Narftyanpur, Burgess, A. S. W. I., Ill, pi. XXXI, 3. Elepbant- 
tmnk balustrades in Ceylon are pt-Aop<fa-vp{, with the same sense as 
Aosti-Aasta. 

Eaeiiiiakha: literally “elephant’s nail.” In CuUavagga, VI, 14, 1 a 
pdsada having an dftnda (balcony, gallery), qualified as katthi- 
naAAahaiA, is a permitted monastic residence. According to Buddha- 
ghoea’s gloss this means hatthi-kumbha patiifhiiadi, literally “sup¬ 
ported on elephants’ frontal globes,” and so to be rendered “ supported 
by pillars having elephant capiUls”; and this is plausible enough, 

* But see Parikha, usually, and perhaps here also, a moat. 
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aa pillars with elephant capitals, supporting galleries and upper 
etore;s, are highly characteristic of early Indian architecture. It 
is true that one hesitates to accept iMkha in any other sense than that 
of “ nail or " claw." But it is possible to retain the interpretation 
'* elephant capital" without supposing that nakha = Isttmbho, for in 
fact the observer, standing at the foot of such columns, e. g. at Be^sft 
(see accompanying Plate), and looking upwards, sees nothing of the 
actual capital, except the under sides and nails of the fore feet of 
the elephants, which project beyond the edge of the abacus, and thU 
may well have given rise to the term “ elephant's nail ” as applied to 
elephant capitala 

On the oilier hand, hasti^kha occurring in the difupiUovadha, 
III. C8, Sanairaniyanta rayQpatanto jb^trh haettnakhAt . . . 

turodgai^i, "the swift cliariots arc slowly brought down from the 
hastinakha to earth by the horses," seems to refer to a place or 
structure on the rampart. Amai'a's gloss is pOrdviri mrtkufaf^ *‘a 
kAfa made of cai'th at the city gate." 

The word also occurs in KautUlyO’ ArihaiAstra, p. 63 of Shamasastry, 
the Dictionary citing only Sharaasastry’s translation «. o. grka-vin- 
yAsa. Here too, hastUnakhas are connected with the gate and ram¬ 
part of a fort. Meyer’s version, p. 71, given here with slight modifi¬ 
cation, is much to be preferred: " For access, an * Elephant’s nail,’ 
level with the opening of the gateway, and a drawbridge (sethbrama^ 
saihMryo); or in case there is no water (for a moat), a causeway 
made of earth." The Jutsti-nakka is here then presumably a pillar 
with an elephant capital, standing in the moat, to receive the draw¬ 
bridge when the latter is let down upon it, or pushed out onto it.* 
It is not impossible that the term hosli-nokho, by an extension of the 
original and strict meaning, had come to be applied also to the draw¬ 
bridge itself, and even to the causeway. 

The iihtpAlnvadha passage would then imply simply the bringing 
of the diariots across the drawbridge, or, as understood by Amara, 
across the causeway of earth which takes its plaee when there is no 
water; and thence onto the solid ground. 

Cf. Ke4anakka-»tApa, a. v. StApe, not explained (Feer, AvadAna 
dataka, p. 487), but possibly with some reference to a lion eapital. 

Baeti-prAkAra, see PrAkAra. 

Saeti'prffhA, gaja^rttka: this appropriate name is applied to the build¬ 
ings with apsidal structures, common in Fallava, Co]a, and later 
Dravidian work (see accompanying Plate). The reference on p. 169 
to Indian Antiquary XII should be corrected to XL. On p. 398 Aoeti- 
prffha single-storeyed buildings are said to have an "oral steeple"; 
read instead " apsidal roof." The Professor elsewhere often refers to 
oval buildings, perhaps ihsaning apsidal; an oval plan Is unknown to 
Indian architecture. 


* Or, if we read osaAhAryo, then supporting a fixed bridge. 
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JantOffhara: hot hath room, i/ahd«afh«a, XV, 31, not in the ZHcftonary, 
though described without citation of the term, /ndian ArcMtacture, 
p, 14. S. B. B. XIII, p. 157, note 2. CuUAva^ga, V, 14, 3 and VIII, 
8 , 1; iraA4vo^jro, 1. 25, 12*13. 

JCodaiihora, Pilli ka-^iAgar^: plank of a stairway, sopdna, Cullavagga, 

V, 21, 2. 

KalQ; no reference to the hahla; soo Veukntasubbiah, A., The Kal&e, 
Madras, 1011, and do, with £. MQllcr, in J. R. A 8., 1014. The lists 
include such items as nogaromdpam, vatthunivesam, ddrukriyO, etc. 

Kaldbhara: artist, expert According to the Oau(af?u» Dharnia-edtra, 

VI, 16, the kaWiharo who is five years older than oneself should be 

greeted with respect as or bhaean. Haradatta explains halA 

lhara as one who lives by the kolia, i. e. the knowledge of music, 
painting, leaf-cutting and the like. 

Aailcuha; keiioukath . . . sifdmai^aih of Hah&voihea, XXXIU, 25, is evi¬ 
dently rightly translated by Geiger os a mantling made of stone “ 
(for the EhandhathOpa). This must be the correct designation for 
the ''casing” and "casing slabs” of archaeologists. 

Kaj>ota: should bo translated "roll-cornice,” "larmier.” It is the main 
cornice of a building, derived from the edge of the thatch and the 
primitive drip-stone cut above cave dwellings to prevent the rain 
from running iu. The synonyms of kapota, oandro, lupd, gopino, 
are signidcant; sec coridra-idfd. The rendering of kepotek by "spout” 
should be avoided. As pdltkd is abacus, kapot<i-pSlikd should be n 
flllet above the hopota. Kern is undoubtedly right in rejecting the 
meaning "dove-cot,” so also in the ease of vitaAko. Ifrcchakcfika, 
I, 51 has kavilapa-vitatlko, glossed kapola-pilikd uparigyfM and 
translated in H. 0. 8. "dove-cot"; "dovc-ridge” would be better. 
In reliefs, birds are commonly represented as perched on roofs and 
mouldings. Utpala’s definition of kapota-pdlikd quoted on p. Ill of 
the BietioMrjf, amounting to “corbel-ended timbers above the to- 
po(a ” is quite intelligible, as these being seen end on, and coming 
between the top of the hapofa, and the bottom of the next member 
above (as often represented in the early reliefs), are related to the 
kapota precisely as the abacus is related to the rest of the capital 
below it and the entablature above it. 

Xappiya-fthilmt; not in the Dicftonar^. "Outhouse site,” Uahdwtgga, 
VI, S3, 2-A A B., XVII, p. 119. 

Xarmdra, P4H kammSn, liaMvagga 1, 48 etc., Sinhalese hommdfor.* not 
in the Dietionarg, Artisan, smith, etc. EammAro-hhatKlu, workers in 
metals, Mahdvagga, I, 48, 1. Highly esteemed by king and people, 
Jdloko, III, 281. The viceroy of Krfpar&ya of Vijayanagar exempted 
ka^m&fara from Uxation (A. 8. A. R., 1908-09, p. 184). Prakrit 
kamdra, see Charpentier, UitarddhyaganaeCtram, p. 351. See a-iwo my 
Indian Craftaman, and ifedtaevoJ Sinhalese Art. Eammdra-adld, 
smithy. 
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Kar^klla, "the ear rod, faatcned with iron (noils), along the aides of 
a house, and according to whidi the house is to be built,” Arthoidafra, 
m, 6. Probably the fraine>work of four beams which rests on stone 
supports, cf. Uedia^val SinJuilese Art, PL VII, fig. 7, at the level of 
the man's waist. 

Kapaka: add, a position of the Angers used in dancing, and seen in the 
hands of intages holding Aowers. See Rao, Blomentt of .fftndu /cone* 
ffraphy, 1, p. 16; and ifirror of Octturo, p. 31. In this sense, synony¬ 
mous with siihhoikortio. 

Kafi-aitra: in the sense of girdle, OuUax>agga V, 2, 1. Technical terms 
for special forma, <6. V, 20, 2. 

Eeyira: armlet, cf. kSyura in Cullavagga, IV, 2, 1, S. B. E. XX, p. 60. 

Kha^a, door (the actual leaf or leaves), ArthedSatra, III, 8. Meyer 
makes it a single leaf. Shamasastry renders as equivalent to kavAfa; 
the choice depends on the meaning assigned to ansdodro in the same 
passage. The door in any case would open inwards, hence Meyer's 
rendering with reference to the obstruction of apace between two 
housee cannot be quite correct. 

KiHcikkJui-paaaifa: Uahevathaa, XXXIV, 60, stones apparently need as 
paving slabs round a stQpa, probably so called as being very smooth 
(cf. Skt kiAjalka, filaments of a lotus). Childers gives the form 
kUlfakkho-pAaAtfa. 

KiAkini-jOlayO’: network of bells adorning a oedihd, Uahioaihsa, XXVII, 
16. Often seen on Bharhut and other early rail-copings. 

Sirti-vaktra: add synonyrons klrti-mukha, mokaro{l)-vohtro, mafcom- 
patrs, airhJua’mukhaj and Sinhalese ktbihi, and fedlo-mohara of Dutch 
archaeologists. The inclusion of the term in the ilAnoatlni shows that 
the text cannot antedate the Gupta period, for the mckaro face as 
the crowning element of a tmtstta is not developed before that time 
at the earliest, the crowning clement in earlier types being plain or 
having the form of a triUla or Srivataa. 

Ko4a-grka, store room, treasury: has triple underground cellar with 
many chambers, amongst which ie a devafd-tddhflna, or chapel, with 
images of the Vftstu-devatfi, Eubera, etc., ArthaSMrti, II, 5. 

Eofp^gOro: a pair of storehouses are referred to by this name in ths 
Sohgaura plaque inscription, and illustrated on the same plaque 
(Fleet, in JRAB, 1907). They are described as trigdrbfta, having 
three rooms; Fleet discusses this at length, but it is evident from 
the illustrations that these rooms are on three storeys, for the store¬ 
houses are represented as small three-storeyed pavilions; it is true 
that the roof of the top storey Is " out of the picture,” but He sup¬ 
porting pillars can he clearly seen. For another use of garbha at 
designating chambers of a many-storeyed building see under PrAaSdo, 
the Lohapflaada. See also prakoftko, a. v. grka, dvAra-koftJMka, and 
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KCdu, see t. o. candra-fiUl. 

Kumbt^a (sad kalada): I conoot ace any evidence in the texts cited to 
justify the transletion “ cupola.** The jar in question has actually 
always the form of a jar, and is placed ahot>e the dome, cupola, spire, 
amoloka, roof-ridge, or w])ate%*cr otherwise forms the top of a build¬ 
ing. ifumbha also temples of an elephant, see a. «. haati-nakha. 

Kun4<i: a bowl used os a rain-gauge (vorsamdna) and placed in front 
of a granary {kofthdgdra) (Kau^ilya, Arihai&atra, 11, 5). 

iLujidutd: should be equated with kamai^daiu (not in the Dictionary) 
and explained oa the water-pot carried by Brahmonical hermits and 
Buddhist monks, and provided with two openings, one a funnel at 
the side for filling, the other at the top of the neck, which is 
the handle. Many examples have been found on Indian Buddhist 
monastic sites. The is carried only by deities of ascetic type 

especially Brobrnfi and Siva, and by rfia, and should not be confused 
with the amrta-katala, which has only one opening, and is carried by 
other deities, especially Indra aud Maitreya. A full discussion of the 
Indisn and Chinese forms by the present writer and F. S. Kershaw 
will appear in Artibut Asiae. 

Katagdra: regarding the kafAgaro-adld in the UaMli Sutta of the Dtgha 
IfikAya, Buddhaghoea, SunutAgala-VUdaint, p, SO0, has the following, 
which I quote here from a letter received from Mrs. Rhys Davids: 
** In that wood they establiahed a Saifagha-park. There, having joined 
the kantfikd (ear-thiag, comer of the upper storey) of the pillars 
(thanihAa, lit. supports) above by the wihifeAepo (holding tc^ther, 
fastening together) of the katdgdra^adiA, they made the pdsdda (ter¬ 
raced or balconied mansion) like to a mansion of devas. With refer¬ 
ence to this the Saihgha-park was known as the KhVlghra-s&lii.** 
Here, cf. saihAAepa with kgepana in the sense of comice; but I sus¬ 
pect a reference to brackets connecting pillars and kannikA (tbs XMo- 
tionary has karntAAwupper port of the entablature); such brackets 
are very frequently represented in the early reliefs (Bharhut and 
SOfiel). Adiarya's Index has no entry under "bracket," but there 
must have been a word or words in use for so common a structural 
feature. 

Geiger's "balconied windows" for kHfdgdra in ifoAdvothso, Ch. 
XXVII, is scarcely satisfactory; the pdtAda of nine storeys has 100 
kQfdgdraa on each storey, aud little pavilions, paAjara or (condra) 
-idld seem to be meant, such as are very common in Pallava ardii- 
tecture; e. g. at Mamallapurom. and cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Brootdtait 
ArOiiteoture, fig. 4. The pavilion occupied by the Bodhisattva while 
in his mother’s womb is called a kafAgdra (Lolita Vutara, Ch. VII). 

As Pall paniyi-kufi and po^ttm-saZfl are synonymous de»ignatJons of 
hermits huts, and as these are always single-atoreycd ccIU, it follows 
that kata’Sdii need not be a room on the top of a building. 

1 am inclined to suppose that Afi/apdro generally means simply " a 
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houM with a finial (or finials)Cf. fioial ” (va««) in ioacrip- 

tiona citod in Diet., p. 708. GteAo-kflJo, /Atofco, I, 76. In Ceylon in 
tlie eighteenth century the uae of euch finials was permitted only In the 
case of devaies, vihiiree, resthouses, and the houses of chiefs of Disawa 
or higher rank- On this analogy the ultimate meaning of ka^dpdro 
would be “ honorable building.” In all the early reliefs, palaces, city 
gates, temples, etc., are duly provided with finials, while village 
houses lack them. 

not in the Dictionary as a separate word, but cf. gandha-knfi. 

In the Saiaga%fa (»/Wne6ol*) ritual of the Orhya Sfltroe (cita¬ 
tions in Arbmann, Rudre, pp. 104 ff.) kufi^^Oyatana iu the sense of 
shrines erected for I&dnn, Midhusl and Jayonta. 

Under pondkakufi add: see full discussion in A. 8. I., A. R., 1906- 
07, pp. 07-00, with miUaffarui/iakufi and iaiUigandhakufi cited from 
inscriptions. Reference should also he made to the SailcI 
relief, north torana, left pilUr, front, second panel, showing the JeU- 
vana garden with the Gandhakuti, Koeambakuti, aud Karorikuti 
(Marshall, Guide fo Sanehi, p. 68), "the three favourite residences 
of the Buddha.” Further references: Kern, ifonuol of Indian 
Buddhiem, p. 28; Cunningham, A. 8. Reports, XI, pp. 80ff.; Sahm 
and Vogel, Samath Catalogue, p. 19, 211; GrOnwedel, BuddAie* Art 
i» India, p. 16. 

In tlie ifanimekhalai the small temple of Campapatl, patron deity 
of PuhiUr, is called a puftkd. 

Kappiya-kuti, vaooa-kuti, CuUavagga, VI, 4, 10. 

Lepa: medium, glue, should be dlsUnguishcd from sudM, plaster. Vafra- 
lepa, " adamantine medium,” actually glue, sec recipe in the SUparatna, 
Ch 64 (my translation in Sir Ashotosk ifookeryee Uotnorial Volume); 
Jfodioevol Sinhalese Art, pp. US, 119. Cf. Uttara RSmacarita. IH. 
40. 

Sudhd-Iepya, plaster and paint, Bodbgaya, 6th-7th century inscrip¬ 
tion, A. S. I., A. R.. 1908-00, p. 164. 

lAkh: additional to the common meanings is that of “turning” (wood, 
etc.). 8. D. R., XX, 78, note 3, is wrong in supposing that turning 
was unknown to ancient India. Metal, wood, and ivory ai-e all turned 
at the present-day by means of hand-power device* quite unlike the 
European lathe (see Jfediaetjcl Sinhalese Art, PI. VI, fig. 4, for 
ivory, and remarks it. p. 141); turned stone pillar, are highly char¬ 
acteristic of Chlnkyon architecture (cf. Rea, Ohalukyan Arohiteeturs, 
p 5); and turning is certainly involved in the manufacture of many 
objeeU represented in early reliefs. It is significant that the Sin¬ 
halese name of the grooved spindle used in turning is Uyana handa, 
and the word liyona corresponds to likhitum used in CuUavagga, V, 
8 1 and V, 9, 2 with reference to turned wooden bowls and bowl- 
tmU. a meaning, “to turn wood, etc." should therefore be given in 
Pali and Sanskrit dictionaries under Ithh. 8. B. B., loo. eit., trying 
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to escape the meaning " turning " goee so far a* to speak of using an 
adze on metal; a comical idea, if r^rdcd from the standpoint of 
practical craft 

Another reference to turning will be found in the MahitatipcffhAna 
Sutiantc (D. N. II, 291 = Diolopus*. 2, p. 328), "oven as a skilful 
turner (&AamaJWro)”; the simile, ("drawing his string out at 
length," etc.), implies the actuall7 surviring Sinhalese techuiiiuc. 

Steatite hoses " tuimed on the lathe," found at Bhlth and assigned 
to the eighth century B. C., are described in A. 8. A. R~, 1911-12, 
pp. 43, 93. For some other roforences to early turned objects see 
Aflpom, 32, pp. 122-123. 

the following references are of interest in connection with the 
Deva-R&ja cult in Java and Cambodia: Simpson, in JRAB, 1888 
cites numerous instances and regular practice of erecting lingams 
over the burial places of dead sannydsis. In A. 8. /., Southern 
Circle, 1911-12, p. 5 “ sarmyileiDS ore not cremated, but buried, linga 
shrines or brindAvana being raised to mark the spot." /b. 1015-19. 
p. 34, quoting 8. I. Ep., 1014, " In the case of SannyAsins ... a 
raised masonry platform is sometimes set up over the place of burial, 
on which a tulsl plant is grown, or a stone lingam is set up as though 
to proclaim to the world that the body buried below has attained 
to the sacred form of fiiva-linga." E. Carpenter, Light from the 
Ba»t, being Letter* . . . by the Eon. P. Arunaeliolam, 1027, p. 63, 
quoting a letter frmn the latter regarding the tomb of his guru, 
"On the site where his body is interred is a lingam to wliich the 
worship is offered as to the illaster." For the Beva-RAja cult and 
its supposed South Indian origin see F. D. K. Bosch, " Hct Linga- 
heiligdom van Dinaja," Ti/dsrfir. T. L. cn Yolkenknnie, LIV, 1024. 

Loha: is not iron, but brass or copper, bronze, etc. I do not think that 
any example of an Indian image made of iron could be cited. The 
roofing of the LohapAsAda (JfaMvethso, Cb. XXVII) was of copper 
or bronze. In ifahAvaifiss, XXIX, 11, loha-paffa is a sheet of copper 
used in the foundations of a stOpa, but we find tb. 12, ago-jila when 
an iron trellis is designated. One of the most important architectural 
references to loho is Mahendravarman I's inscription at Map^Agapattu 
(Jonvean-Dubreuil, Oonjeevaram Intoription of Eahendravarmon I, 
Pondicherry, 1910); here brick, timber, foAo, and mortar are men¬ 
tioned as customary building materials. Copper nails are common 
finds on ancient sites. Other examples of loha will be found in the 
Dictionary under AbMso (1). Cf. also Siihhalese pos-lo, an alloy 
of five metals. 

Loffa: the use of probably slag, in preparing a kiffs-lelchanC, should 
be noted (Hlparatna, Cb. 64). 

Makara-toraya: hardly an arch "marked" vrith a mobora, but one 
springing from two makarae, and usually crowned by a full-faced 
makara or makari. 
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2faAca: cl. iaiikita maA«a, Btoae couch, the altar of a yakhhacetijfc, via. 
the bhaoana of the Yakkha Suciloma (Satht/uUa TfikAya, X, 3, 
P. T. S., ed. p. 207), gloased pesSna-maUca, thus BTUOUTmous with 
SUa-paffa, see Taksas, p. 20, note 3 (veira^i). 

See alao 5. B. B., XX, 87, note 2, ib., 108, note 3; and 278, note 3; 
irofidooThta, XXVII, 39. Also Oeigcr, IfalUtvarHsa, tranalation, p. 
204, note 3; the text has liodhiiH ueeftahaih . . . tayanaih but this 
means the vaJrOsana at the foot of tlie Bodhi tree (the description 
is of the Mtiradhar$8Loa), certainly not the Parinibb&^a maflca. 
Ileffhumafiea, Jataka, 1, 107, probably tlie earthen bench outside a 
hut. i/ai3oaf/hdna, space for a couch, Cutt4n>ogga, VI, 11, 3 (Com¬ 
mentary). Cf. B. V. Poffa, Bthdsut and VediM. Be 8. B. S., XX, 
278, note 3, I see no reason why the pafipCdalM of a mariea should 
not be fixed legs} no ancient representations or modem examples have 
trestles. The only trestles occur in connection with tables (hatthO' 
plfha of SumaAgala Vildsini, II, 20, text 1, 168, and as seen on early 
reliefs) and modem danddsano (Mediaeval Sinhalete Art, PI. X, 1). 
Pttha of the Cullaragga may include both haftha pffha and pdda*, 
tables and footstools, hardly “ chairs.” 

The fact that mailca and pifha were cleaned by beating does not 
prove that they were stuffed or upholstered: the actual support may 
have been made then as now of plaited cane or plaited webbing and 
anyone who has hod experience of such beds will realise that they 
frequently need airing and beating. 

Mertu reference should be given to B. B. Havell, The Ilitnalayas »» In’ 
dki» Art, and W. Foy, *' Indische Kultbauten als Symbols des Gdtter- 
bergs,” Feeteohrift Bmet TViiwiiscft, 1914. 

Fdga-bandha: is said to be a kind of window, and this would evidently be 
a perforated window with a design of entwined serpents; tliere are 
some in the early C&lukyan temples, and one more modern is illus¬ 
trated in the Victoria and Albert Museum, List of Ao^jweiticns, 1926, 
fig. 74. Cf. Simhalese ndga-dangaya. But ndga-bandha also means 
both in Ceylon and in southern India, the stop of a chamfer {Mediae¬ 
val Sinhalese Art, pp. 88, 129, and Jouveau-Dubretdl, Dravidian 
Architecture, pp. 10,*25, 42 and fig. 17); this stop often approximates 
in shape to a eobra’s hood. Cf. niga, s. t>. eandra-SSlA. 

Nagara: add reference to the detailed description of a city in Jfatndo- 
paAha, V, 4 (also ib. I, 2 and 11, 1, 9) j the terms nagara-va44f»tkl,. 
dalha-gopura, gopur-aft&la, koffhaka, devatthina occur. Another 
good description of a city is cited in Barnett, Antagatfa Dasio, p. 1, 
from the Aupapdtika 8dtra. 

Nigara: the meaning '* secular" as contrasted with satya, “ sacred,” 
vai^ika, «lyrical,” and miira, ” mixed,” should be cited from the 
Virvmdharmottara, in relation to painting. 

yarfloo,. etc.: the Dictionary has only "a road running east." In the 
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BtUnOngo- BUtra* wa have wiiia-riaoha^raga-saAghaga^ z= 
rfabha-nariica'$a^0f»iV<^> meaning “with joints firmly knit aa li 
by mortiw. collar, and pin.” Hoemle. UvasagadctOo cites Abhayadeva a 
Sanskrit commentary, according to which vaHa^klUkc, rwoJte=» 
nanncfjcfio patf* or encircling collar. nirCya ubhayato-markata- 
bandAo or double tenon and mortise joint, and M*ghaya^a — scarf- 
joint, five kinds being enumerated (for illustration of one see ifedi- 
oeval Sinhalae AH, fig. 75). One would have thought that vajja 
simply meant ** firmly.” Aa regards paHvtffana jki»o cf. ifahawgga, 

V, 11, “Now at tliat time tlio Viharns were bound together by thongs 
of* skin.” explained by Buddhaghosa (cited 8. B. B., XVII, p. 31) 
AS referring to tho tying together of bhiffi-dotKtokfldi “wall posts, 
etc.” This would seem to have been natural in the case of the wattle 
and daub walla of the simple patitundWa; l>ut we do also find early 
piUars decorated with designs of Interlacing ropes or thongs which 
may be vestigial ornament, and the roof of the shrine of the Turban- 
relic at Sullcl (south gate, left pillar, inner face) Is bound by cross¬ 
ing ligatures which could only be described aa j>ontf«f#ona paffa. 
Atharva Veda, IX, 3 refers to the parts of a house that are knotted 
and tied (tieddAo). A house «4l«) with grass sides has beams 
(cerMs), ties (nahons) and binding (prd^dha), clamps (sotHdarHlo) 
and '* polcdo* ” and “ parifvailjalaga." See also I7pamit. 

Cf. JfcdmevoJ Sinhalese AH, p. 114, “ Nails were not used in ordi¬ 
nary building, but everything was fastened with rattans and other 
jangle ropes.” This refers to modern village practise. 

Noyofionvatena; p. 88 in Indian Architecture: my detailed account of 
the nsfro-madgolya ceremony should be cited, Afediaevai Sinhalese 
AH, p. 70 f. 

PSduka: should be cited also in the sense of sacred footprints, used 4s 
a symbol (dripOda, Viftfupdda, etc.). The t>ooea*pOd«fca of a latrine 
are also of interest, see S. B. S., XVII, p. 24; good examples have 
been fonnd on monastery sites in Anurildhspura. Cf. vaeoa-kufi. 
Numerous lavatory sites arc illustrated in Mem. A. S. C., Vol. 1. 

Pdlikd.* should be translated “abacus," with references to Tamil palagai 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, Brauidton Arohitocture, pp. 10, 26, 42, and fig. 17. 
See also icapeta (-pdliki). 

Pdrhht: not in the Biolionarv. Not translated where H occurs aa a 
permissible building material, Buddhagliosa, Comm, on OuUavagga, 

VI, 1, 2, cited 8. B. E. XIII, 174; the other permitted materials being 
brick, stone, and wood. Parhsu, taking all its uses into consideration, 
should here be rendered “laterite,” a common building material 
especially in Ceylon. In JfoAdvfl<rfi«» XXX, 7-9, where pathsu is used 
in making bricks, the word is rendered "sand” by (3eiger; but "de- 

• Benaree edition, p. 41Sa, cited by Hoernle, UvAsagadasCo, II, Appen¬ 
dix, p. 46. 
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onnposed rock/* ‘'grit,*' would be preferable. True land (odliX;d) 
would ueed only sifting, not crushing and grinding as well. In render* 
ing such words some regard must be had both to practical considera¬ 
tions and to the materials actually available in a given locality. In 
the tropics the country rock decompesos either into true laterite (Sin- 
halcBo "cabook**) which is soft when cut, but hardcas on exposure; 
or into a friable sandy grit; both of thceo have their use in building. 
Of course, there arc many places whore pathsu means simply oas-th, 
dust, refuse, etc., cf. parhsu-kaUi, rags from a diut-heap. Sec also 
farkara, a v. in Diot. and tmder d&Adso. 

Pafioatijula; /rnttha-bAiai of Cullavagpa, VI, 2, 7 explained by Buddha- 
ghoaa as paUcahgula pafloangulika-pantikS, ilak&vathsa, 

XXXII, 4; pancangvlilale, Aupepatiko SMni, | 2. Possibly colored 
impressions of the human hand such as one not uncommonly sees on 
house walls, more likely a five-foliate design such as the palmettea 
which are so characteristic of early Indian decoration. In all the 
above passage we have to do with ornament applied to walls or to 
doth. Cf. ^e “three-finger ornament" of Annandale, N., Plant and 
unimol design* . . . of an Oriya tnllofre, Mem. A. S. B., VIII, 4, 
fig. 2. 

PaUfara, which has, like oandra-fila-v&iSyana, the double significance of 
“attic” and “dormer window” (see Jouveau-Duhreuil, passim), 
occurs in the latter sense in J&taka, III, 379, “ looktug down from an 
open window {iMfatlhapailjareM) Cf. ifahAtaihoa, XXVII, 16. 

RaOta-paUfara, the body of a carriage, Jdtaka II, 172, IV, 60. 

PortJehd: IfakOva^a, XXV, 48 timehiparikha, “having a great triple 
moat.** See also under Jtarmya. 

Paffa: no reference to the meaning " frontlet,*' except that under vtro- 
paffa wc find “ front-plate." In the story of Udayaaa, Jacobi, Aus- 
goicd/Mo J?>rdWttnpen, p. 32, a sooanno paffo la used to cover the 
brand on a mam’s forehead and is contrasted with e turban 

or crown. In Ceylon the gold forehead plate used iu iiiveatlturft* is 
called a nolal-pafa, those thus honored being knovm as pa.ffa-be^. 
In PrabaTuOiaointdma^i we get pa^fo-hastm, state elephant; now ele¬ 
phants do not wear turbans, but do wear jewelled bands rotmd the 
temples. In BfftafsathAifd the section on po«as, which are not worn 
by those of the highest rank, seems to imply tlie meaning frontlet. 
Even ifahUvarhsa, XXm, 88, dukHlapaffona cethaj/ilvd may refer only 
to the tying on of a fillet, though “turban" seems plausible. No 
reference to paffa in the sense of stone slab, etc. See Afdla^nkdy- 
ntmiaro, III, 79 (siWpo^^th), and Eoernlc, OvOsagadaoao, 11, p. 
107; otfuiia (stMla) aa synonym, Jfdlovifcd^tmilra, IV, 132. Lofto-, 
and sajjh^ paffa, sheets of copper and silver, Uah&vajhga, XXIX, 
11-12. Pdfika, stone slab at the foot of the steps, UoMoaihsa, XXXI, 
61; other terms current in Ceylon for “moonstones" are ha^a-kada 
pahana eandra khanda pafapa), and irvhoi^ gala («»sdryo- 
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oomfrtikato). “Btela" should aUo be not^. 

fxitta is the braid used by hermito to support the knee when i^ted 
^'the ground. V, 11. IK.«co-pn^ifen. perhaps a cupboard 

with five shelves " See also under ndrdoo. 

PhaUxka: eoinmonly a panel for painting on. Add: «ppasone*, a ^ard 
to lean against, when seated on a couch, to protect the walla, 

««/.« VT 20 2 and VIII. 1, 4. PhotoJboffhoraseyono, a wooden bed, 
Z:L. i:SM rld of cloth, Vin, 28. 2 (see note in 

8. B. B., XVII. 240). and C«Uoi?oppo, V, 20, 3. Sec also s. v. Arghjfa 


and Prolamba. 

iVdJtdra; an important reference is misplaced under prdeddo, 

p 419. The Besnagar inscription (ifem. A. S. L, No. 4, pp. 128, 129) 
Laid be cited 

the Eithigumpha, Udayagiri. The Jfofcdoomso. XXV, 80. has 
««a-pfikara. rampart} ib. XXXin. 6 . hatthi^akdro in the sense of 
the basement reUining wall of tbe platform of a stflpa, with the 
foreparts of elephants projecUng In relief (see also 
C^yZ, p. 284). Ctaiavaggo, V, 14, 3 and elsewhere has ^ 

and diru- pflWros. Other references, Mysore A. 8. Reports, 1913-14. 
pp. 8, 14 and 1919-20, pp. 2, 3, 6. In XottfiWyo Arthafostro, 68, 
“rampart" rather than “parapets." PdW«-wall round a park, 
Buddhaghosa, SumoApcla VtMstni, I, p. 41. 

Pmtem6o t-pluiloka); reference should be made to the illustrati^ of 
a proIombo-phaWto, fig. 94 in my Jfedtoewi Smkalese Art, and the 
lull explanation of its use there given according to the Sanputro, 
as the Bwnboindno (see Btetionory, p. 708) is called in C^lon. 

Prama^: the single meaning given, “measurement of br^th" U in- 
sufficient. Prorndflo in the sense of “ideal proportion" 
to various types is one of tbe jodaApo of painting, given in Yol^ara a 
CommenUry on the Kamaefitra. See also Masson-Oursel, “ Une con¬ 
nexion dans I'esthdtique et la philosophic de llndc. La noUon de 
Pramapa,” Revue dee arts oeiatiques, II, 1926 (translated in Bflpam, 
No. 27/28). Promdno*"!*"^ specified in grants, see Thakur in 
Sir Aihatosh Uookerjee Memorial Volume, 1928, p. 80. 


Pfdrfdo; No reference to the Bharhot relief with inscription V»icyo»to 
pAtddc. the only early prdsdAa identified as such by a contemporary 
inscription; it U a three-storeyed palace (see EIIA, fig. J^); ^ 
possess so few positive identifications of this kind that none_s^d be 
omitted. The Lohapftsftda described in MaMvaOiea, Cb. Xxvll, was 
an uposatha house of nine storeys each with 100 hHjagdroe " provided 
with vedikas, and it conUined 1000 chambers {gahhha). ^ ^ 
covered with pUtes of copper, and thence came its name " (*6. XXVH, 
42); it was of wood, as it was later burnt down {ib. XXXIII), and 
rebuilt with only five storeys; the stone pillars on which the super¬ 
structure was erected are atill standing at Anuridhapura. The Sat- 
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mahal-paaSda at Polonnlniva should also be mentioned (SUA.. flg. 
287). See also under 

-gj-ha: not In the Dicftotiory. Both have been thought to 
refer to temples, but the meaning dharmoiaUi is far more probable, 
os pointed out by Hopkins, Bgie Jfytholoffy, p. 71 (*h., 70-73 contains 
n very valuable discussion of images and temples as referred to in 
the Epics). 

EoApa, raiigorhhami, nAfga tm, prekyo-yrha, etc.: not in the Dictionary. 
Ko citation in the Dictionary of the TfAiga-HUtra, where the con¬ 
struction of theatres is described at some length, ^vith much use of 
technical architectural terms. A raiiga-bhnmi, stage, set up, ifoM- 
vathsa, XXXI, 82. RaUffa. JOtaka II, 152. 

RathakAra: “ car-maker,” carpenter, not in the Dictionary. A eadra, but 
connected with Vedic sacrifices; a cnitako may accept food from one 
{Baumyana DhS.. I. 3, 6 -5. B. E., XIV, 159). Much information 
on the social position of craftsmen and related subjects is given in 
my Indian Crafitman, apparently unknown to the author: ^ alw 
hamuira and flue^ania, above, and rCpakdro. below. BothakCra in 
inscription of VirQpak?a I, A. S. /.. A. R., Southern OircU, Biography. 


1916, p. 106. 

Rapakdra: sculptor, not In the Dioftonory. But tte Silpin lUm^e'ra. 
son of the rUpakdra Suhoka, inscription at Dhar, A. 8. l., a. 
1003-04, p. 240, is dted under Rimadeva. Reference should be given 
to Slvamitra, o ida-rapakAra of Mathurii, mediaeval inscription at 
ftrftvastl. A. 8. I., A. R., 1908-09. p. 133. For Buddha-rakkhita, a 
rdpakHrakat sec Cunningham, Bhorhut, inscription No. 42. 

SalM: the Bharhut relief with inscription Sudfmnma Dei^Ad. a 
piUared circular shrine with cornice and dome is not ated (HIIA, 
L. 43). See also Saihyutta NikAya, XT, 8. 5-Kindred Saymgs, I, 
p. 307, and JHgha VikAya, II, 207-209. 

In ntaha VI, 127, the Sudbamma-sabha of Indra has octagomd 
columns {atthamea cukatA thambhA). The description of the heavenly 
sabhAc in Mbh. 11, 6-11, is altogether vague. 

Sahasra-liAga: not a “ group ” of a thousand phaUl, but ^ 

a thouLnd facets, representing a thousand 1^- A good example 
at SrlSallam, A. 8. Southern Circle, 191718, PI. v. 
a «.mm.r hou« by a 1^0, 

SamuddavihAra, a monastery on a river-bank, lfaA4taihsa, XXXtv, 

90. Samuddapanf^-eAlAya, ib. XIX. 26. a hall built on 

Cf. the pavilions on the bund at Ajmer, and the island palaces a 


SanthAgHra: “mote-hall,” with a central pillar {mo;iAimo-ttRomboi<i). 

IMgAo NikAya. Ill, 209 - S. B. B., IV, 202, 
gilpa: in the Atharva Veda, a « work of art ” (Bloomfield, Atkarva Veda, 
p. 70). 
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iilpa-idatn: HsQan Tstng’ft reference to Are vidyda, of which the dUpa^ 
tthdno'Vidt/d is one, is imporUnt as proving the existence of technical 
works on Mlpa in his day (Beal, Records, I, p. 78). The much earlier 
Sulv« SSttxia are effectively ^tlpa>^dslras, though not actually so 
designated. 

jSitfika^garbha, siviM-ifahbka: an inner room shaped like a palankeen, 
Cullavagga, VI, 3, 3. Glossed by Buddhaghosa as ootwrossa, four* 
sided. What may be meant may be gathered from tlie elaborate 
represented in AmarAvatl reliefs, where their design is quite 
architectural (Burgess, Buddhist stupas of dmaroiutt and Jaggayya- 
peta, PL XI, 2 and p. 55, and PI. XI, 1). 

Bopdna: ace a. v. 6lam,ha-bdha, Aarmi^a, Aos(»*hasto, ka4aiikara, paffa. 

Srtai: that painters were organised in guilds is apparent from Jacobi, 
AusgevdJMt Brsdhiunpen in p. 40, where the painter 

Cittaiigaya, "working in the king's cidO'Sa&fid'' belongs to a seni of 
oittagaras. It is of interest that his daughter Kanyamtfljarl also 
paints. See also list of 18 guilds in Jdtaka, VI, 22: other references 
s. V. je^i in P. T. S. Pali Dictionary. 

SriiMtsa (nritmcolia): also characteristic for Mah&vira. The cruciform 
flower is the later form only; in the Eu^&na period It is what numis* 
matists have called a nilga or shield symbol (good illustration on a 
coin, Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pi. VIII, 207, reverse, 
and on Mahivira’s breast, Smith, /oina Stupa of itathuri, pi. XCI, 
right); the development of the early form into the later can be traced. 
Also cf. Hopkins, Epic ifythology, p. 205. 

Sthdna: the senae of pose, stance, is not given. Five sthanas (frontal, 
threc-qusrter, profile, etc.) are deflned in the iilparatna, Ch. 64, and 
thirteen in the Vignudharmottara (see translation by S. Kramrisch, 
2d edition, 1028). Ifaftdsihdna, sacred area, inscription of Mohlp&la. 
Saihvat 1083, A. 8. A. E., 1906-07, p. 90: Nagendrasya . . . . 
Dadhikamifasya sthine sildpaffo, Mathura inscription LOders' List 
85, Ep. Ind. I, 300, no. 18, cited Mem. A. 8. I., Vol. 5. 

StSpa: no description of the component parts is given: they are sop&na, 
an^o, medAi or garhha, harmikd, yagfi, cAafrrflooli, varsnstMUa or 
ami^a-kalaia. There should be mention of the synonym dd^rabo (dAdtU' 
garhha), and of and jdluka by which names Buddhist relic 

shrines are referred to in the JlIahAhhdrata (3, 100, 05 and 67). The 
detailed description of a stOpa in the Dioydoaddna, p. 244, sum¬ 
marised by Foucher’ I/Art grdoo-houddhique . . . I, p. 06, and the 
detailed account of the building of a stOpa in MahCttaihsa, Chs. 
XXVni, seq. should be referred to; also the full account in Psrker, 
Aneient Ceylon, The latter quotes a Sanskritic-Pali text defining 
the shapes and proportions of ddgabas, from the Wa^^dnfa-pofo 
(or V&ifayantaya) a Hipa-S&etra well known in Ceylon, but not men¬ 
tioned in the Dictionary. The Avadina dataka mentions three kinds 
of stipae—gandhastgpa, keianakhastdpa, and stupa —the latter being 
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th® regular dhStu-atApa. for funerary relic®. The Dkamm^-pada. 
AtIhcikalM, XXI, 1-290, H. 0. 5., Vol. 30. p. 17fi, ha® a tMpa buUt 
over the body of a Brahman’® ®on who had become a Buddhl»t monJc. 
Were etQpa® ever erected by other® than Buddhist® or JalnasT In 
Kh^yapa'® Convoreion at Sftliel (east gate, left pillar, inner face, 
third panel) a railed stflpa form® part of tlie Jatila flrfima.- »o also 
at AmarAvatl, Fergusson, Tree o«d Serpent Worship, PI. LXXXVI. 

BtHpiki: oetit/asise kirffoih viya fcanoiomoyoA thSpikarh ca yojetvA 
(Affonapulttvoiheo, Alwi®, IX, 7). Dome of a palace, J/ohdvofh®a, 
XXXI, 13, with above reference (Geiger). 

Cf. siUllhapaka, ilahit'etitsa, XXXIII, 24, “ a little stone sthpa,” 
probably actually the stOpa of H. I. I. A., fig. 292. But the usual 
meaning of stapika (a® given in Diet.), is "dome” I do not think 
this terminology implies a derivation of the dome from the stflpa, 
but only a resemblance of form. Granting the recognized resem¬ 
blance, however, the point is of Interest in connection with the origin 
of the bulbous dome, for many early stfipaa are markedly bulbous. 
Some Pallava temple® have bulbous dome®, and even the dome of 
H. I. I. A. fig., ea. 200 A. D. almost exactly follows the shape of the 
slightly swelling oimIo of the atOpa of fft. fig. 146. 

Sulka'SilS: a toll-house, DivySvedSna, 275, seq. duHfO-stWna, ArfAo- 
idstre, n, 3. 

Tdlo-mdno; here reference should be made to many published accounts, 
e. g. Rao, T&lamAna, my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Ganguly, Orissa 
and her Remains. On pp. 230, 233, what part of the body is the 
" hiccough t” 

Tjvaeehadana, Pali firio-cchodono; "thatch,” Cullavagga, passim. In 
Atharva Veda, IX, 10, 11, the thatch is called a thousand-eyed net 
stretched out like an epaia on the parting (vifucont, here = ridge¬ 
pole). See also Upamit. 

Tuld: the meaning "well-sweep " should be added (CuUavogga, V, 16, 2); 
two other means of raising water are mentioned, lac. oil., via karaka^ 
faAka literally "pot-edge” or "pot-ridge,” probably the "Persian 
water-wheel, and eakkavaffaka, wheel and axle. All three are sUll 

in common use. v j v i 

But is karaka-fahka really distinct from kara-kafaka, a hand wheel 

for drawing water T 

Uponil, etc.: RV. I, 69, 4 and IV. 6, 1, AV, IX, 3, 1. S« Bl.»mfirid, 
Atharva Veda, II. 186, 165; Whitney, AlAarva Veda, 525; Zimmer, 
Alftndisohes Leben, Ch. V j etc. 

The whole terminology of the Is difficult, but the rendering ol 
upamit as (sloping) buttress (by Bloomfield end by Zimmer) is ex¬ 
tremely implausible and almost certainly an error. I suggest upamif 
= plinth or pillar base; euch bases were probably, as at the present 
day. of stone, as a protection agains t white ants.^ Then protimit 

’ Cf. Mediaeval Sinhalese Ari, p. 129. fig. 72, and pi. VII, fig. 7, '* Wooden 
pillars often rest on a stone base as a protection against white ant®.” 
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are the main upright wooden pillara (corner pillars) set 
up on the upnwit; parimit, the horwonUl beams of the framework, 
connecting with the pratimit by means of mortices or doretalls 
(toriuiotfeAi); • pakfa, perhaps the wall plates; ootfiio, the bamboo 
rafters. The roof (c/iando) is thatched with straw or reeds (tr?®)? 
the cut ends of the reeds may have given rise to the designaUon 
“ thousand eyed " of AV. IX, 3, 8 . Palada (bundles of grass or reeds, 
according to Zimmer) and parif^aHjalaya 1 cannot explain. 

The iikv&ni, ropes " tied within for enjoyment,” may have served 
as partitions, to be hung witl» cloths so as to divide the interior into 
separate rooms; the Sinlialese is used in this vray, and I 

remember to have seen an ornamental example carried by a party of 
travellers for use in a public resthouse to secure privacy. 

Yajraaana: "diamond throne," though well-established, not a good irm- 
dering! "adamantine throne" would be better. See E. Senart, 
" Vajrapdni dans lea sculptures du Oandhara," Oongr. Int. Oriental- 
Met, Mger, 1906, VoL I, p. 129. Bodhi-pallathka in the NidOnckatha, 
jatoka, I, 76, is an interesting synonym. The Buddha’s flsano at 
the Gal VihirC, PolonnAruva, Ceylon, is decorated with actual vafrat, 
but this probably represents a late interpretation of the term; I 
know no other instance. Sec also Bodhi~ma^a and ifaHea. 

'Tdno-lafhi, rafters or reepersT As a protection against the rain, the 
vSnalafki (of a house, grh<*) are to be covered over with straw (kafa, 
her© thatch rather than straw mats), ArtMdstra, III, 8. Cf. Tatfhf- 

OOMO. 

Vapra: in Eaufiliya AriJuiidttra, 61, 62, vapraej/opari pratdrath/ "gla¬ 
cis " rather than “ rampart,” which latter rises above the vapra. 
Verdhaki: I cannot think of any case where the vardhaki, Pali vaddhaki, 
is specifically a painter. The usual meaning ia architect, artisan. 
Cf. nagam-vod^kaki, the architect of a city, ifilindapanha, II, 1, 9. 
In ifaMcadwa, XXX, 6, the 500 iffhakd-va^dkaki are certainly not 
all “ master-buildera " as rendered by Oeiger, but rather brickmakers 
or bridtlayers; even the vadtPiaki who is their spf^esman, ib., 12 Is 
hardly more prtmtis inter paret. Va^hal, architect, one of the 
14 ' jewels * of a (Jokravartln, UttarddAgaganaedtra commentary, cited 
Charpentier, p. 821. Numerous designations of craftsmen will be 
found in the datapatha Brdknutna list of symbolic victims of the 
Puru^medha (S. B. B., XLIV, 413-417). 

•Jfedtoetial Binhaleee Art, loo. oit. (p. 129), "where the whole building 
rests on low stone pillars, the wood pillars are mortised into huge beams 
forming ths framework of the floor." 

Vedie porimtf and Sanskrit karyM-kita seem to designate such foundation 
beams; Vedlc pakga and Sanskrit feortiifca the wall plates forming the 
framework of the roof. Where we have to do with a colonnade rather 
than a wall, karnikd ia of eourse ' entablature.’ 
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VardharnSna: add «powder-box,” one of the oftamaAgaUt of the Jains. 
Early illustrations, Smith, Jai» Slapa of Jfotfcura, pi. VII} later, 
HUttemsnn, "Miniaturen aum JinacariU,” Baestler ArcMv., 1918, 
flg. 1. Fordfcomdno-irrfto, UttarCdhi/ayaruisiitra, IX, 24. 


is not “a jar-shaped ornament of a column,” but ^e 
knotted band or ribbon which so often encircles the p&nf<t-kumb^ 
which forma tlic base or capital of a column, and the MOnasara text 
cited (kxmbha-nuidliye, etc.) U perfectly explicit on tliis point, and 
in the middle of the pot (1. e. round the belly) let there be added a 
colored band of cloth as a protection." This use of a string or band 
as protecting charm or ” fence " is of course well known in many 
other connections. 


Tflstu, add the meaning « real estate ” (Meyer, » Liegenschaft ”) i « Vdstu 
includes houses, fields, groves, bridges (or ghUfo. aetu-iandha) , ponds, 
and reservoirs," ArtJuxidstra^ III, 8. 


yatdyona: tie Dictionary ciUtions show that in the mpa^datraa t^es 
of oatflyano are differentiated by preceding qualifying adjective 
denoting the pattern of the grille or openwork screen. In the light 
of this fact, and of the varieties of windows represented m reliefs 
and the types still in common use* the three designations in Culla- 
vagga, VI, 2,2 arc perfectly intelligible: oedikA vdtapSna is a window 
with a rail-pattern grille; idU^tapOna is one with a trelhs ^ille, 
lattice; aaWca vdtopina, one provided with upright turned pillars 
or Urs (not " slips of wood ”). Buddhaghosa glosses wiafco as ihom- 
haka. For turning, s. v. likh. 


rsdf. vedikd, etc.: vciyd of Jacobi, Auagauahltc SrziMunyan. p. 49, must 
be marriage pavilion ratber than balcony, os marriages always take 
place in special temporary pavilions erected ad hoc. 

In the common sense of raiUng, the MahSaudaasana SiUta, I. 60, 
eives the component parts, vi*. atambha (uprights), aOoi (cross-bar), 
ufniga (coping), and these words often occur ^2 

early inscriptions: also plinth, 4tem6ono. In Jfahdoorfwo, XXXV,2, 
muddhavedt is the railing of the harmiki, pidavodf the raili^ on the 
basement level of a atapa; ib. XXXVI. 62 and 103 has and 

rilO-oedi, "stone railing” (round the Bodhi-tree) rather than stone 
terrace ” as interpreted by Geiger, p. 298. 

UahSoaihaa, XXXII, 4. vcdikS represented in a paintmg. 
bSha. the vedikd of a *op4«o. CuUavagffo, V. 11. 6 ete- Sw alw 
kiAkini-idlaya. Cross references to p{r)ek6ra and ^ 

given; cf. bhittirvedikd of Mdlacikdgnimitra, V, 1, where it ia built 


round an adoka tree. 

The very curious use of vedikd to mean a mode of sitting 
is noted by Charpentier, Utiarddhyayanaadtram, p. 871. 
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Vidyut-lati: Pali, JtftfJifivoAM, XXX, 96, the Commentary 

having muglM-laU n<lma wjjv kumSriifO, “ the doud vinea called light¬ 
ning maidena” ileal lightnings are evidently intended, not mere 
sgzag linee as rendered by Gbiger. Reprcsentationa of cloud* and 
lightning are very diamcteriatic of Indian painting; certain rooms 
in the old palace at Bikanir, entirely decorated with a frieze of 
clondi, lightning, and falling rain may be cited (see my Rajpia 
Painting, PL VII). The form v»//«^fcaii*dnyo la Interesting, a* the 
lightning ia similarly always feminine in relation to clouds in rhe¬ 
toric, and cf. Fo/ttr Fedo, IV, 1, 11, J<itaka, V, 407 and Jfyoohofco- 
fika, V, 46. 

Vitnana; reference should be made to the long and exceUent discussion 
of this word in the P. T. S. Pali Dictionary. 

yifid: as this word and also karuM^fd ore separately rendered “flute,” 
there can hardly be a misprint; the proper word is, of course, lute. 
Two forms are found in the early reliefs, one like a harp, the other 
like a Japanese bitoa. So lar as I know the southern oCnA with 
two large gourds os sounding boxes can be seen first In the paintings 
at ElQra. The parts of a tiipd are named in Milindapalft?M, 11, 3, 6; 
see also P. T. S. Pali Dictionary s. v. 


Historical Architects, add: 

laonda, ton of VUl»thl, as above, s. v. ivcfa^in. 

Balaka, pupil of Kaiiha, maker of a ifllika at Kondafis, and one of the 
earliest craftsmen known to us by name (Burgess, lUpcrt on the 
Buddhist Gave TemfUs, 1688, p. 9). 

Bammoja, western Cilukya inscription. Bammoja wm “a clever archi¬ 
tect of the KaU age; the master of the 64 arts and sciences; clever 
builder of the 64 varieties of mansions, and the inventor (t) of the 
four types of buildings called lOlgara, E&lihga, Dr&vida, and Vesara 
(A. S. A. R., 1914-15, Pt. I, p. 29), The description of Kfiliiga 
as a stylo is cited in the Dictionary from the Minasira. 

DTpl, builder of the Ceumukh temple at RJppur; belonged to the Sompura 
of Brahman architecU, whose ancestor is said to have huUt the 
temple of Somnfith-Mahadeva at Prabhfts-Patyan. Tho Sompuras. 
not mentioned in tho Diclionoty, are said to have built many temples 
in Qujarat, to hare been at Abu, and to possess MSS. on architecture. 
One, Nannl-khununa, was in charge of repair* at Rhnpur; another, 
Keval-Rim conatructed temple* at Ahor (D. R. Bhandarkar, 
“Chaumukfa Temple at RA^(pnr,” A. B. I., A. X., 1907-08). 

Jaita, etc.: an Inscription on the window of the second storey of R&pa 
Kumbha’s kfrtistomJAe at Chitor (A. D. 1440-49) mentions the 
architect of the building, and his two sons Napa and Pufija. On 
the fifth storey are effigies of the two last, and a third son, Pama. 
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Another inscription at Chitor mentions the fourth son, Bairflja. See 
A. 8. I., A. B., 1920-21, p. 84. 

Sidatha (Siddh&rtha), son of Niigacana, as above, s. «. 

Sivamitra, as above, «. o. rUpakHra. 

Mallikilrjuna Chinnappa, builder of the Vlrabhadra temple at Chikkaba)- 
]&pur, Mysoro, died 1860; there is a tomb (gaddige) in a building 
to right of the temple. 

Treatises on architecture: 

BimbomCna; known In Ceylon as fidripufra. Add reference to trans¬ 
lated passages in my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. 
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